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Official Publication of American Association of Engineers 


READ—WELDING TECHNOLOGISTS INTO 
A DYNAMIC UNIT FOR CIVIC SERVICE 


For a short-cut in heat 


engineering calculations 


Thermodynamic Properties of Air, Prod- 
ucts of Combustion, and Component 
Gases and Compressible Flow Functions. 


by 
JOSEPH H. KEENAN, Professor of Me- 
chanical Engineering, and JOSEPH 


KAYE, Assistant Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, both at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


GAS TABLES includes 
tabulated data on: 


*water vapor 
*carbon monoxide and dioxide 


*nitrogen 


This book supersedes the authors’ well known 
Thermodynamic Properties of Air. Especially 
valuable for engineers working with gas tur- 
bines and other power generating apparatus, 
this volume contains 64 tables. Properties of 
air have been reexamined and recalculated; 
the properties of products of combustion of 
hydrocarbons and of the constituent gases 
have been added; and tables of functions use- 
ful in analysis of the flow of compressible 
fluids have been greatly extended. 


1948 238 pages 
$5.00 


Order from A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


PLANNING the 


MODERN CITY 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


By Harold MacLean Lewis 


Consulting Engineer and City 
Planner 
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VOLUME | includes: 


necessary elements of a city plan, sta- 
tistics, planning principles; transporta- 
tion development, parkways, local tran- 
sit systems, street traffic; parks, beaches, 
shopping centers, zoning regulations. 


1949 284 pages $6.00 


VOLUME II includes: 


community cooperation, housing devel- 
opments, redeveloping blighted areas; 
special planning problems, airports, 
parking facilities, decentralization; 
planning legislation, home rule, local 
zoning ordinances, financing public 
works, municipal land policies. 


1949 224 pages $6.00 


Order copies from: A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPUTATION CURVES 
FOR COMPRESSIBLE 
FLUID PROBLEMS 


By C. L. Dailey and F. C. Wood 


January 


1949 


33 pages 
26 charts 
8!/, by II 
$2.00 


No other source data needed 

These curves have been designed so 
that they may be used without reference 
to any other source material. Wath the 
text data and the curves themselves, the 
reader is supplied all the material neces- 
sary for understanding the meaning and 
limitations of the curves. 


In three sections 


1 The first section covers the local point 

° functions of Mach number which de- 
scribe the state of gas and relations to deter- 
mine the changes in flow variables brought 
about by the addition of heat in a constant 
area channel. 


2 The second section includes the rela- 

* tions for flow across a plane oblique 
shockwave and the Prandtl-Meyer expansion 
relation. ; 


3 Section three presents the results of 
* the Taylor-Maccoll theory for flow past 
a cone at zero angle of. approach. 


These charts cover at least a portion of 
eyery imaginable problem _in compressible 
fluid flow. They will be of particular aid, 
however, to engineers involved in the design 
of wind-tunnel nozzles and diffusers, jet en- 
gine design and performance calculations, 
and in any problem in two-dimensional plane 
symmetric flow. 
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For sale by A. A. E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
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VITAL— 


in your scientific future 


PHOTOELECTRICITY 
AND ITS APPLICATION 


By V. K. ZWORYKIN 
and E. G. RAMBERG 
R.C.A. Laboratories 


The phenomenal growth of the 
photoelectric field makes Photo- 
electricity and Its Application a 
necessity for all electrical and radio 
engineers. You will find in it a dis- 
cussion of the whole field of photo- 
electricity—covering basic princi- 
ples, methods of preparation, photo- 
cell circuits, and the main fields of 
application. It features: 


@ Complete discussion of photo- 
electricity in television, sound 
film, facsimile, infra-red signal- 
ing, etc., with full coverage of 
phototubes, photoconductive 
cells, barrier-layer cells, and 
other devices. 


Practical approach — Circuit 
diagrams, graphs, and _ illustra- 
tions designed for direct use. 


Mathematics in footnotes—So 
you can follow the text without 
interruption—even with little 
mathematical training. 


April 1949 


494 pages 


393 illus. 
6 by 94%4- 


-$7.50 


For Sale by A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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1949 
THERE'S GOLD IN THOSE HILLS 


DEMEMBER that familiar quotation of the old Forty-Niners? We know 
they looked upon 1849 as THE YEAR with the same religious fervor 


5 
A 


~asold Adolph the Paperhanger looked upon Der Tag. 


| Well, the Forty-Niners you have selected to lead A.A.E. for another 
_ year believe that the gold is still there in 1949. 


Zz They are not referring to gold in the sense of a medium of exchange, 
or something to worry about causing excessive income taxes, etc. They 
refer to Engineers, who still believe in an Ideal and are hard headed and 
stubborn enough to believe that that Ideal is tangible and real and must 

Ee succeed. 


“Yes, but how?” you ask, and the answer is simple, but not easy. If 
the way was easy it would not have been given to an Engineer and hard 
tasks are just the right thing to give an Engineer. If you wanted an easy 
“feather bed” job you would not have studied Engineering but you did 

- graduate and you received your degree. 


; While at school did you belong to your Student Chapter of A.A.E. and 
help to make it a success? If not, what kind of an Engineer did you expect 
to become after graduation? If you had worked for your Student Chapter 
: of A.A.E; you would have developed a sense of Leadership that would have 
helped you to understand the problems of your fellow classmates. This 

sense would have helped you to work out your assigned duties in an Engi- 
neering establishment. 


You would have strived just a little harder than the other fellow to 
work out your problems and, unsuspectedly at first, would have taken a 
keener interest in Labor Relations. This interest would not remain un- 
noticed because the great Industrialists look upon Engineers for absolutely 
fair decisions and Labor, likewise, knows that an Engineer will always do 
his utmost to give them a fair deal. 


Now you are out of school a few years, did you apply for Registration 
in the State wherein you reside? If not—why? You spent years at school 
- to become a member of a world famous Profession and couldn’t take enough 
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time to gain that cherished License. What would you think of a Medical 
graduate who did not pass his State Board and hang that License in his 
office? Wouid you be willing to trust your life or that of your loved ones; 
to a Doctor without a license? 


You are working now but did you transfer to a higher grade of mem-. 
bership in A.A.E.? If not—why? It helped you to develop your own talents: 
in school and didn’t you have enough faith to carry on? 


Were you a timid Casper Milquetoast, or were you a self-satisfied! 
egotist who thought he had the world by the tail and could not do something 
that might help his Profession? 


to fight for an Ideal. When I speak of fighting I do not mean you are to 
make yourself obnoxious to your employer or to your fellow workers. No) 
one likes a grumbler, kicker or perpetual obstructionist, and there is no 
place for that in Engineering. However, you can fight for your Ideal and 
for your Profession in a manner that will bring glory to Engineering, to 
A.A.E., and to yourself. How? Well, that’s easy, too. 


Well, you still need A.A.E. and A.A.E. needs you if you are willing} 


Do your work a little more thoroughly than the other fellow and do. 
a little more than is expected of you. 


If your superior gives you instructions, listen to him instead of tell- 
ing him how you could do it better and more easily. 


Why? Because you are a member of A.A.E. and “Cooperate” and 
“Advance” means something real to you. 


Don’t imagine yourself to be the policy maker for your firm before 
you have earned that right by hard work. 


You think of the Boss now and maybe, later on, he will let you think 
for him. 


Well, do you agree with me and are you helping A.A.E., or are you 
going to develop into a self-satisfied snob? 


For a bigger and better A.A.E.— 


~ Your President 
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Technologists can be 


A DYNAMIC UNIT FOR CIVIL SERVICE 


The Council’s Greatest Opportunity 


By H. A. WAGNER, Past Pres. A.A.E. 
Director, Chicago Technical Societies Council 


Throughout Chicagoland, there is a tremendous amount of live power 
which must be harnessed, concentrated and directed, before it can be 
efficiently used for the good of this vast community and the nation. That 
power, of course, is the knowledge, judgment, and patriotism of thousands 
upon thousands of highly trained, intelligent technologists who do not 
now, as an entity, bear their fair share of civic responsibility. Individuals 
stand out from the mass by virtue of their active participation in civic 
affairs; small groups, bestirred by special issues, may occasionally be 
activated; but the great numbers of technologists have never achieved 
standing as an identifiable unit, as a special segment of society, capable 
of performing great service for which their training peculiarly fits them. 


If the Chicago Technical Societies Council could give technologists 
such an identity, and could unify them in public service, it would merit 
the unqualified support of every technologist and of every technical so- 
ciety in this region. 


Not a Pressure Group 


Let it be clearly understood that the Council, in thus unifying tech- 
nologists, should not be just another pressure group. It should not serve 
the purposes of those who believe that technologists must organize to 
“throw their weight around” and to wrest special privileges or rewards 
for architects, chemists, engineers and other industrial scientists. Out- 
standing public service brings recognition, and this almost inevitably 
insures improvement in material rewards. In organizing for public serv- 
ice, technologists may be motivated both by an honest desire to carry 
their collective civic responsibilities creditably and an intent to gain rec- 
-ognition for their day by day contribution to social welfare, that will 
result in greater material rewards for their service to society. The two 
motives are not inconsistent, but public service should be the primary 
aim. If this motive is subordinated to self-interest, the Council might 
easily become another ruthless pressure group. 


*This article was prepared for and published in the August 1948 issue of ‘‘Sci-En-Tech News,” 
official publication of the Chicago Technical Societies Council, and reprinted in PROFESSIONAL ENGI- 
NEER by request, for the benefit of other engineering councils, societies and engineers in general. 
It will be of special interest to the members of the American Association of Engineers, because it 
emphasizes the activities of the Association. Comments are solicited. 
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We need only observe the hornet’s nest of retaliation stirred up by 


selfish factions, to know that groups which ignore public welfare and — 


seek disproportionate rewards ultimately defeat their own aims. Tech- 
nologists need not be ascetics; they should, however, in organizing for 
public service, prove that one segment of society, peculiarly equipped to 
lead in this mechanized age, is capable of intelligent, constructive, disci- 
plined self-interest. 

Some years ago, American Association of Engineers attempted to 
popularize the slogan “Ask the Engineer—the Man Who Knows”. For 
the term “engineer” we might well substitute “technologist” or “industrial 
scientist.” The Association tried to induce manufacturers of machinery 
and materials used in construction of highways and other public works to 
popularize this slogan in their advertising. We asked them, virtually, to 
emulate the pharmaceutical industry which never misses an opportunity 
to advise the public to “consult your doctor” or “visit your dentist twice 
a year.”” We implored the industries affiliated with engineering to adjure 
the public to use the knowledge and judgment of engineers in planning 
public works programis as well as in the design and construction of public 
works. Our purpose was to induce communities to rely on the advice of 
engineers as to what should be constructed, instead of using that valuable 
asset only in deciding how public works should be constructed. 


For the success of a campaign of this kind, there must be, in every 
community, an organized body of technologists, recognized as a public 
service agency, ready to advise the citizens on technological projects. 
Technologists in the Chicago Metropolitan District could make the Chi- 
cago Technical Societies Council such an agency. 


To make the services of technologists available to society in civic 
affairs, there must be this central agency. It must be one to which all 
departments of government, all service organizations, all commercial 
and industrial associations will turn quite naturally for guidance in tech- 
nological matters. It will be the agency that searches out the resources 
of the area and points the way to most efficient use of those resources. It 
will thus be a strong factor in the campaign for “maximum production, 
full employment.” It will collect and disseminate information on new 
technological developments so that selfish interests may not delay the 
benefits which society receives in the form of new commodities, services 
and processes from scientific inventions and discoveries. This body must 
alertly observe the use of resources to be sure that there is no unneces- 
sary waste of materials, energy or man power. Our Council must be so 
fair in all its judgments, so unprejudiced in its recommendations, so de- 
voted to the common good, that it will be above suspicion. Through the 
constituent societies, it must draw upon the intimate knowledge which 
individual technologists possess because of their connection with great 
industries and their sincere interest in community affairs. The Council 
must also utilize the knowledge of sectional and cross-sectional units—the 
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specialized information made available through its constituent groups as 
hat knowledge is brought to bear upon particular problems. 


_ In urging such an integration for public service we are merely sec- 
onding the eloquent invitation issued to technologists by Dr. Eisenschiml 
in the July issue of Sci-En-Tech News when he said that technologists 
“must “come out of the kitchen and sit in at the family table where biscer 
‘matters are discussed . . .” and share responsibility with lawyers, bankers, 
ministers, brokers, columnists, and salesmen. Technologists will wield 
‘such influence only when they are as firmly integrated as are doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, industrialists, and bankers, in an organization able and 
willing to carry responsibility. 


= 


ea The Public Relations Angle 


— Dr. Eisenschml deplored the relative obscurity of scientific stars, in 
comparison with the fame (or notoriety, as the case may be) of stars of 
the stage and screen. He has suggested that technologists might achieve 
appreciation of their socially valuable service by participating more ac- 
‘tively in civic affairs, if that participation were systematically publi- 
cized. No matter how well the unified technological professions may serve 
society, the day will never dawn when hysterical fans are likely to trample 
movie stars, professional football and baseball players, crooners and prize 
fighters in an effort to get the autograph of a top-flight chemist, architect 
“or engineer. Which isn’t exactly a blight on the life of technologists. 
Architects, chemists and engineers want the public to be interested in and 
understanding of their work—not curious about those intimate matters 
which movie stars ironically call their “private lives’. If technologists 
believed that unified civic service would cause the spyglasses of Louella 
Parsons, Jimmie Fidler, Hedda Hopper and Walter Winchell to be turned 
on their private lives, they would dig even deeper into their burrows of 
technology and insulate themselves even more thoroughly from public 
affairs and attendant public curiosity. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Eisenschiml is right in believing that there is a 
vital connection between civic service and public relations programs. The 
public must have confidence in the judgment of technologists before it is 
willing to accept their leadership. It must know something about the 
training and actual experience that qualifies technologists for leadership. 
Technologists must win not only the confidence but the affection of the 
public before they can give maximum civic service. 

For a great many years, American Association of Engineers has sys- 
tematically studied the picture of technology and technologists that is 
‘being presented to the public. The technical press, with its reports of 

ritualistic recognition of achievement, makes top-drawer scientists look 
‘like stuffed shirts. This kind of publicity is seldom read by the laity, 
and it evokes awe, rather than affection or loyalty among less spectacular 
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technologists. In its advertising, industry boasts of its plants and patem 
and engineers as if they were chattels and the public may well infer tha 
these ikea eas are dehumanized instruments of progress. In movie: 
radio and fiction, engineers are glamorized beyond recognition. TH 
“typical” engineer is as rugged as he is righteous. Galles upon galle? 
reel upon reel, he struggles against infamy and the elements—never les 
than a spectacular figure, fiat most of the time colossal. The public be 
lieves that this is a true picture of engineering and it loves what it he 
been led to believe is a “typical” engineer. But this does not mean thi 
the public also loves and admires the flesh and blood engineers, architect 
and chemists who in their prosaic way furnish the public with its mo) 
essential goods and services, and, day by day, contribute to its securit 

Somehow, our Council must show the citizens of Chicago what ee 
own technologists are doing for their neighbors. It must get across th 
social significance of unspectacular but vital service rendered to societ 
by inconspicuous but competent engineers, architects and chemists. 
must make the public understand that these are the typical technologist 

It is important that people understand technology’s part in t 
scheme of things, in order that they may also understand why the voi 
of technologists should be authoritative in public councils when tec! 
nological matters are under consideration. 

Naturally technology believes that its most brilliant performes 
should be recognized and honored. It also believes that their very em 
nence entitles shen to authority in public affairs. Both theories have som 
validity. But both must be qualified. Honor is appropriate; adulation - 
not. There is something very close to snobbishness in the way technolog 
exalts its most brilliant performers and ignores the supporting cast. Th: 
attitude encourages a belief that only the eminent are “professional”~ 
and the measure of a man’s “professionalism” is the degree of eminenc 
he attains. Distinction is regarded as an end in itself. 

If, in their humility, inconspicuous technologists, consider ther 
selves not quite professional, they may also believe that they are absolve 
from the obligations of professional men. Professionalism should t 
measured by the individual’s recognition and acceptance of the soci: 
obligations which membership in a eon imposes, regardless of h 
rank in its hierarchy. Our Council must make it clear that every man wh 
has had technological training, largely at the expense of society, and wh 
is employed i in any branch - ‘technology is under obligation to use th: 
training in every possible way for the good of society. It must also mak 

“laymen understand that technologists are subject to such an obligatior 
and further, that the obligation is met not only by participation in civ 
affairs, but in faithful performance of everyday technological work. 

Technologists should honor those architects, chemists and enginee: 
whose achievements deserve recognition, but they should not attempt 1 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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Atomic Energy* 


“The U. S. through nuclear research is definitely moving toward full 
utilization of atomic power for the betterment of American living,” 

stated Dr. E. C. Pollard, Chairman of the Committee on Biophysics at 
Yale University, at the January 4th meeting of the New Haven YMCA 
Junior College Chapter of the American Pscocation of Engineers. Dr. 
Pollard discussed the historical background of atomic energy and the 
“chain reaction” and the “atomic pile.” 

Explaining the relationship of nuclear structure to matter in general, 
Dr. Pollard stated that “all of mass is empty. An atom consists of a small, 
heavy nucleus surrounded by rotating electrons. The sum total of 
nucleus and electrons is known as the atom. Nothing exists between the 
cloud of electrons and the nucleus but space. It is for, this reason that the 
atom which in reality constitutes mass, is said to be ‘empty.’ ” 

Many scientists believed the atom to be impenetrable due to the tre- 
mendous attraction of the electrons to the nucleus. A few persistent men 
‘of science, among them Lawrence, Fermi, Chadwick and Urey, refused, 
however, to hold with such a belief, and in a few years the atom had been 
smashed. The same scientists later defied the scientific world to prove 
that nuclear energy could be harnessed in an “atomic bomb.” 

Dr. Pollard is one of this group of young “atomic” scientists who 
grew up with their discovery. Born in Yunnan, China, in 1906, he took his 
B.A. and Ph.D. at Cambridge University in England.. He came to Yale 
University in 1933 as a Sterling Fellow. During the war, he designed 
micro-radar equipment in the Radiation Laboratory at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. At present, as head of the Biophysics commit- 
tee, he is instituting a broad and novel attack on the basic physical nature 
of life as exemplified in the organic cell. In addition, Dr. Pollard is 
directing research in nuclear studies. 

With this broad background in nuclear fission, Dr. Pollard spoke au- 
thoritatively on aspects of the “chain reaction” and the “atomic pile.” He 
demonstrated the enormous energy released by atomic reaction in stating 
that a drop of radio-active substance the size of a pinhead could kill at 
fifty yards. “Fortunately,” reassured Dr. Pollard, “this radio-activity 
disintegrates rapidly upon release from the atomic ‘furnace.’ ”’ 

He lauded the development of protective devices in the field of nuclear 
research and stated that a greater number of scientists would have lost 
their lives had not these devices been available. 

In conclusion, Dr. Pollard spoke of the shift in emphasis through- 
sut the western world from the utilization of atomic power as a destruc- 
tive force for war, to the harnessing of nuclear energy as a generating 
dower for industry. The results of such studies remain to be determined. 


‘Excerpts from address by Dr. E. C. Pollard, delivered before a meeting of the New Haven 
Y.M.C.A. Chapter, American Association of Engineers, prepared by one of the student members 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


DECEMBER MEETING 
SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of ENGINEERS 


Date: December 1h, 1948, at 7:00 p.m 
Place: Old South Tea Room, 1952 7th. Street, Riverside. 
Subject: SMOG ABATEMENT 


Guest Speaker: Dr. Louis & McCabe, Director of Air Pollution 
Control District, Los Angeles County 


Dr. McCabe will present a 
film on "SMOG ABATEMENT" 
and will follow with a 
discussion of the existing 
situation here on the West 
Coast. 


JUST CANT SEE 
IT BECAUSE OF 
THE SMOG 1 


__The January Meeting will 
be held in Fontana January 
11, 1949. Subject and 
place to be announced at a 


ec ne \ (;, later date. 
AN Nr} 
LPC 


P.S. Only 41 of the 88 
Members are paid up. Only 
88 of the 147 on the 
mailing list are Members =< 
How about a few more ~ 
Members? 


An attractive way to announce chapter meetings 


NE ee 


March, 


1949 


A system of freeways that will 
eventually connect California ur- 
ban and metropolitan areas last 
night was described by B. A. Swit- 
zer, traffic engineer for the state 
division of highways in a talk be- 
fore the San Bernardino chapter 
of the American Association of 
Engineers. 

The dinner meeting was held at 
the La Posada hotel in Redlands. 
Special guests of the engineers 
were planning commission heads 
of San Bernardino and Riverside 
counties. 

“To give a fuller measure of 
service, highways in California 
must be designed to quickly and 
easily take people where they 


Traffic Expert Explains Freeway 
Plans at Engineers Meeting 


erates in cities. For that reason 
we are planning our freeways 
through cities — why bypass 
them?” Switzer asked. 

The need for an adequate free- 
way or limited access system of 
highways in California was told 
by the traffic expert in these 
figures: 

“Estimated cost to correct con- 
ditions which are or will become 
deficient during the 10-year peri- 
od--1946-56 is $1,674,000,000. Even 
with the increase in the gasoline 
tax the estimated revenue during 
this period will be about $757,- 
000,000—half enough to bring our 
highway system up to adequate 
standards.” Jack Wooten, president, was in 
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want to go,” said Switzer. 
“Statistics have shown that the 
greater percentage of traffic gen- 


San Bernardino 


The January meeting of the Chapter 
was held at the Kaiser Cafeteria, Fon- 


- tana, with 41 members and guests pres- 


ent. President Wootan presided. At the 
February meeting, the engineers enjoyed 
an illustrated talk on Rail Steel for Re- 
inforcement. 

Announcements of Chapter meetings 
are in rather attractive mimeographed 
form, and unusual cartoons are used as 
attention-getters. oe = 

One of the objectives of the Chapter 
for 1949 is to encourage members of 
A.A.E. student: branches at Riverside 
College, San Bernardino, and the Uni- 
versity of Redlands to attend their meet- 
ings. M. A. Woods, John Jahn, and W. 
H. Stockley constitute the Fellowship 
Committee, and G. W. Burgess and the 
City Group Chairmen, B. W. Shaw, J. 
M. Hood and D. Bergelis, the Member- 
ship Committee. 


charge of the meeting. Edward 
Fitzgerald Dibble of Redlands 
served as civic group chairman. 
Special tribute was paid to Isaac 
Ford of Redlands, dean of the 
engineers group. 


Long Beach 


At the January 20 Chapter meeting, 
special technical films of Saudi-Arabia 
were shown by Mr. Green of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

A new Civic Committee 
nounced at that meeting, consisting of 


was an- 


Sheldon Steele, James Dean, Ernest 


» Caldwell, George Roalfe, Chas. P. Mor- 


gan, V. Hedden and D. Erb. 

The Chapter was complimented for its 
prompt action in regard to the hiring 
of an architect by the city. 

At the February 17 meeting Mr. Wil- 
liams of the Colorado River Authority 
gave a talk on the present status of the 
water supply to Southern California, 
stressing the need of the Chapter’s sup- 
porting the Metropolitan Water District 
and the Colorado River Authority in 
their stand for California’s full share in 
Colorado River water. 

The March 17 meeting was held at 
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Vernon’s Men’s Grill. Dinner served at 
6:30. Ed O’Connor was the Program 
Chairman. Richard Weisman of The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation showed 
films on the construction of the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge. 

We are glad to see the Chapter so 
vitally interested in civic affairs. 


North Idaho Junior 

“On April 20,’ writes Vice President 
Steiner, “our chapter members were the 
guests of the Washington Water Power 
Co. We visited the office of the dis- 
patcher for the North West Power Pool 
at Spokane. After its operations were 
explained, we visited the Company’s 
plant at Long Lake and were shown 
through it. Here we were served an ex- 
cellent meal and then taken through an- 
other plant a few miles down the river. 

“On April 28, the Engineers’ Club 
sponsored the annual Engineers’ Ball, a 
semi-formal dance.” 

Good wishes to all of you, and many 
thanks for your fine cooperation. 


Bakersfield College 

Bakersfield Student Chapter Officers 
for 1949 are as follows: 

President, Richard Chappelle; Vice 
President, Howard Miller; Secretary, 

- James Miller; Treasurer, Gordon Wiley; 
Set.-at-arms, Anthony Rice; Adviser, E. 
M. Hemmerling. 

The Chapter has held some interesting 
meetings, including field trips, inspec- 
tion trips, etc., during the past, few 
months. 

“We believe our club is well worth 
belonging to,’ writes. Secretary James 
Miller to the National Secretary. “Our 
meetings are well attended and we have 
many activities. Besides using the club 
as a means of recreation and social-en- 
tertainment we also participate in useful 
and educational activities. We sponsor 
movies 
deals with some phase of engineering. 

- There are many plants or projects in 
this vicinity that are interesting to fu- 
ture engineers. We have toured the site 
where Standard Oil is constructing a 


every other Thursday: which. 
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new refinery and we were escorted 
through a new steam power plant that 


was constructed recently by the Pacific — 


Gas and Electric Company.” 

Thanks, Mr. Miller, and lots of luck 
and good wishes to all our young engi- 
neers at Bakersfield. We hope you will 
always be actively interested in your 
engineering societies, and that some day 
one or more of your members will be 
national leaders of A.A.E. 


Gilbert Hogue Honored 

Gilbert H. Hogue, formerly with the 
U. S. Reclamation Bureau, and now 
engineer for the Lindmore Irrigation 
District, California, was given an 
“Honor Award” for 44 years of service 
with the Bureau at its luncheon meet- 
ing held at the Mt. Whitney, Lindsay, 
on March 1. 

Jack W. Rodner of Fresno, manager 
of the Tulare Basin District, Bureau of 
Reclamation, presented the scroll which 
was awarded for Mr. Hogue’s “com- 
mendable service” which started in 
1902 when he was employed with the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 

After the luncheon, at which Mr. 
Hogue presided, a contract was signed 
between the local irrigation district 
and the United States Government pro- 
viding for a 4% million dollar water 
distribution system for the Lindmore 
Irrigation District, serving 27,500 
Lindsay-Strathmore acres. Included in 
the agreement are some 55,000 acre feet 
of water to be put in the district’s mains 
from the Friant-Kern canal. The cost 
will be repaid, without interest, in 40 
equal yearly instalments. 

Mr. Hogue has been a member of the 
American Association of Engineers since 
1919. 2 


The advantage. of reasonable unanimity 


in developing. projects should: be .recog- — 


nized. Logical . discussion . 
courted, not squelched.. 


- Benny, small aristocrat, - 
Bit the dentist 
Think of that! 
Dentist in a foaming rage, 
Disclaimed further patronage. 


should | be 
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the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Class of 1948, 
was one young lady, Miss Phyllis 
Ann Fox of Denver. She is the 
first woman engineer from the 
University of Colorado to be 
awarded a graduate scholarship at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where she is now studying. 
Miss Fox had the third highest 
average in the College of Engineer- 
ing last June, and the second high- 
ay in the Electrical Engineering 
Department, with a score of 2.961. 
Elsie Eaves, a 1920 graduate of 


MISS ELSIE EAVES 
a 1920 Engineering Graduate, the 
University of Colorado 
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Women IN ENGINEERING 


PHYLLIS ANN FOX OF DENVER 

Engineering graduate, University of 

Colorado, now a student at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 


the College of Engineering has the 
distinction of being the only woman 
ever elected to a corporate mem- 
bership in ‘the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. She is rated as 
“indispensable” in her administra- 
tive position on the Engineering 
News-Record and _ Construction 
Methods, engineering publications. 
Manager of business news and di- 
rector of marketing surveys, she 
handles vast sources of information 
about construction on a national 
basis. 
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Now Available! 


TRADE-MARKS 


-H. BENNETT 


Technical Director, Glyco Products Co., Inc. 


Here is a book outlining the principles 
of trade-mark selection that will enable the 
reader to eliminate a great deal of. time, 
money and effort usually inyolyed in the 
choice of a trade name. 


The four different ways of finding or 
coining original names given in this book 
will make it easy to choose between a good 
and poor trade-mark. The difference between 
these is often equivalent to the difference 
between a mediocre and a highly successful 
business. 


Buyers, sellers, manufacturers, lawyers, 
chemists, engineers and others will welcome 
this book which gives a comprehensive up- 
to-date alphabetic list of trade-mark chem- 
icals, textile specialties, plastics, elastomers. 
alloys and allied products, showing chemical 
composition and manufacturers. Much of 
the information has neyer been published 
before. 


CONTENTS 


PREFACE 
INTRODUCTION 
LEGAL ASPECTS 
Rules of Practice in Trade-Mark Cases 
Forms for Trade-Mark Cases 
“Lanham Act’’—New Trade-Mark Law 
Some Decisions of the United States Courts 
Trade Name Held Misleading 
Difference between Trade-Mark and Trade Name 


Qualifying a Trade-Mark for Registration under 
the ‘‘Lanham Act’’ 


British Legal Requirements 
Registration Procedure 
Protection of Trade-Marks Abroad - 


COINING OF TRADE-MARKS 
Types of Trade-Marks 
The Perfect Trade-Mark 
Surveving the Field 
The Making of Words 
Beautiful Names 
Short Names 
Indirectly Descriptive Names 
The Series 
Use of the Name Finders 
Trade-Marks Derived from 
Foreign Languages 
Latin and Greek Words 
Five-Language Dictionary 
International Trade-Marks 


TRADE-MARK LISTINGS 
Trade-Marks Classified According to Meaning 
(Type) 


Old Trade-Marks 

Trade-Marks Classified by Industry 

Books and Trade Pavers Listing Trade-Marks 

Trade-Marks Referring to Chemicals and Allied 
Products 

ephabetical List of Trade-Marks and Their Own- 


Composition of Trade-Marked Products 
INDEX 
NAME FINDERS 


479 Pages © 1948 © — $10.00 


Order from 


A.A.E. Book Department 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Chaffey College Chapter 


This is the 10th anniversary of th 
presentation of the Chaffey Colleg 
student A.A.E. chapter charter. Coo 
gratulations to a fine group of your 
men. ; 

Gene Reber is the president; Harve 
Van Nortwick, vice president; Jol! 
Suitor, recording secretary; France 
Watkins, corresponding secretary; Ba 
Wattenbarger, treasurer, and Bob Wai 
Field Trip chairman. 

The chapter’s adviser, Art Flu; 
writes that the chapter has been actiy¥ 
all through the year, has attended mee: 
ings of the San Bernardino Chapte} 
and enjoyed some splendid outings ar 
field trips. 
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Caterpillar Bulletins and Brochur 
Pipeline Construction, Going rn 
on Rubber, “Caterpillar” Off-Traq 
Equipment Serves the Railroad 
“Caterpillar” D311 Engine, “Cate 
pillar” Diesel No. 212 Motor Grad | 


PHENOL MANUFACTURE 
IN GERMANY 


An excellent survey of the three princi- 
pal processes for manufacturing phen- 
ol: (1) the time honored caustic fusion 
of benzene sulfonate; (2) the caustic 
hydrolysis of chlorobenzene (the Dow 
Process) ; and (3) the catalytic chlorin- 
ation-hydrolysis procedure of Raschig 
(U.S. rights owned by Durez Plastics 
and Chemicals, Inc.) 50 pages, 9 draw- 
ings. $4.50. Report written by R. H. 
Krieble, J. B. Holmes & B. H. Wil- 
coxon. 

Glossary of some German Names for Chemical Prod- 


ucts Contains scores of German trade names with 
chemical breakdown of what they are. $3.00. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals—a 1{12-page report of I. G. 
Farben Inorganic Chemicals:. Monomers and 
Polymers; Tanning Agents; Ethylene; Ethylene 
es and Glycols. Misc. Organic Chemicals. 

Microbiological and Zoological Aspects of Paint 
Destruction and Metallic Corrosion, by Robt. lL. 
Starkey and John D. Schenone. 99 pp. An Office 
of Scientific Research and Development Report. 
This study has not been widely circulated and is 
of unusual value to technicians interested in the 
subject matter. $5.00. i 


Order from 
_ A.A.E. Book Department 
8 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 3, Illinois 
$$$ 


Centennial History of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, 1846-1946. $3.50. 
Available at all Union News Company 
stands, and Doubleday Doran Book 
Stores, publishers. 


One of those rare books that holds 
the readers attention from cover to 
cover. The book contains the history of 
the Pennsylvania from its beginnings to 
the present day. Engineers will find 
this history stimulating and informa- 


- tive; readers in general will derive sat- 
—isfaction from the book in that it tells 


the story of the real America. A truly 
great book. 


Trade Marks, by H. Bennett, F.A.I.C. 
Technical Director, Glyco Products 
Company, Inc. Chemical Publishing 
Co. $10.00. 


A timely book written by an expert. 


_ Trade Marks sometimes spell success or 


failure in the marketing of a new prod- 
uct. The author has covered this im- 
portant subject in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired. The legal aspects 
are dealt with in readily understandable 
language. The chapter “Coining of 
Trade Marks” is alone worth the price 
of the book. The chapter “Trade-Mark 


_ Dictionaries” is noteworthy since it cov- 


ers among other things alphabetical 
lists of trade-marks, trade-mark own- 
ers and the composition of trade-mark 
products. There is a “Name Finder” 
gadget enclosed which is a great time- 
saver. A must book for industry. 


Cybernetics, by Norbert Wiener, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. $3.00. 5 RAE. 
The book of the year. A thought pro- 

voking but rather difficult book since it 

covers.a new science. A knowledge of 
higher mathematics is definitely re- 


- quired. The author and his associates 


have studied human control functions 
and designed a mechanico-electrical sys- 
tem to replace them. This book opens up 
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a field of tremendous possibilities, it is 
revolutionary in many respects but 
points the way to better understanding 
of the human brain and the nervous 
system. 


Theory of Modern Steel Structures, Re- 
vised Edition, by Linton E. Grinter, 
Ph.D., C.E., Research Professor of - 
Civil Engineering and Mechanics, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. The 
MacMillan Co. $5.25. 


The new edition has been greatly im- 
proved and should be in the library of 


every structural engineer. The author’s 


professional standing earmarks the 


book. 


Field Engineering, by Searles, Ives and 
Kissam, 22nd Edition. $6.50 for the 
two volumes, text and tables com- 
bined. Text and Tables respectively 
may be had for $3.75 each. 


A new edition of a justly famous book. 
After a book has reached twenty-two 
editions little need be said except that it 
must be a good book. Everybody knows 
Searles & Ives—enough said. 


Examination and Valuation of Mineral 
Property, Baxter and Parks. Third 
Edition by Roland D. Parks. $5.00. 
Addison-Wesley Press, Inc. 

This reviewer has used this book in 
his practice and can therefore recom- 


smend it to all engineers having to do 


with mineral properties. 

The new edition contains a section on 
oil property valuation by Walter L. 
Whitehead, Associate Professor of Geol- 
ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The Michigan Mine Appraisal 
System is described in another chapter 
by Frank G. Pardee, Mining Engineer 
and Appraiser of Mines, Michigan Geo- 
logical Survey, Lansing, Michigan. The 
author who is Associate Professor of 
Mineral Industry at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has done an out- 
standing job in providing in one com- 
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TAKE A LEAF 
FROM THIS BOOK 


MANAGERIAL 
CONTROL 


OF BUSINESS 


G. T. Trundle, Jr., ad 
S. A. Peck, Editors 


For sounder business management, you 
just can’t do better than to take a leaf 
from Managerial Control of Business. 
Its editors and contributors have made 
efficient business operation their profes- 
sion. Now they are passing their experi- 
ence on to you. 


This book covers the entire field of busi- 
ness management from the practical view- 
point. If yours is an average-sized com- 
pany which can’t employ a special staff 
of ‘“‘trouble-shooters,” you'll particularly 
welcome Managerial Control of Business. 


1948 409 pages 6 by 914 $5.00 


For Sale by A. A. E. Book Dept. 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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pact volume a real tool for mining engi- 
neers and geologists. 


Higher-Polymer Physics. A symposium 
Edited by Howard A. Robinson, Man- 
ager, Physical Research, Research 
Laboratories, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Pub- 
lished under the Auspices of the 
American Institute of Physics. Rem- 
sen Press Division, Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. $12.00. 

High-Polymer Physics are not new, 
in fact the first work on the subject 
dates back almost one hundred years or 
more. The symposium covers the field 
to an extraordinary degree, nothing 
seems to have been overlooked, the vari- 
ous contributors, all outstanding in their 
respective field, have brought together 
in one volume a mass of information 
much of which should prove both help- 
ful and important to the plastic indus- 
tries. The book is a must for chemical 
and industrial libraries. 


Mathematics at Work, by Holbrook L. 
Horton. First Edition. $6.00. The 
Industrial Press. ~ 
This book is just what machine de- 

signers, draftsmen, etc., needed. To be- 
gin with the author has written an ex- 
cellent refresher course in mathematics ; 
secondly, he has given engineers, de- 
signers and others just the right infor- 
mation needed in their daily work. The 
book is replete with all kinds of infor- 
mation. Chapters 22-23-24 are especially 
useful. Chapter 27 “Mathematical Ta- 
bles” is of real help. Definitely a must 
book for engineers and designers. 


Bob Clifton, Elephant Hunter, by Dock 
Hogue. Henry Holt & Company. $2.50. 


' This book is written by a member of 
the American Association of Engineers, 
who has had considerable experience in 
Africa. The work contains some fine 
illustrations by Kurt Wiese. Anyone 


interested in big game hunting in the. 
African Congo will enjoy this author’s: 


story. The book is written by a man of 
experience. We are proud of our mem- 
bers and hope that he will write other 
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books covering his experience in and 
understanding of Africa. 


Computation Curves for Compressible 
Fluid Problems. By C. L. Dailey, Re- 
search Engineer University of South- 
ern California, and F. C. Wood, 
Research Engineer University of 
Southern California. $2.00. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


: The book contains a number of tables 
together with descriptive text which 
~ should prove of great value to engineers 
and others having to do with compressi- 
ble fluids. The text is well done and the 
book fills a decided need since very 
little information is available on this 
subject even in text books. 


Design of Steel Buildings, by Harold D. 
Hauf, M.S., Professor of Architec- 
tural Engineering, Yale University, 
and Henry A. Pfisterer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architectural Engineering 
Yale University. Third Edition. $5.00. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


A well written book for structural en- 
gineers and especially for students. The 
book deals in the main with larger build- 
ings and has been revised in conformity 
-with the various practice recommenda- 
tions and standards of today. A good 
book for students and also very useful 
for engineers. 


Service Is My Business, published by 
Rotary International, Chicago, Ill. 
This book is the Credo of Rotary and 

therefore deserves wide reading. A most 

interesting and thought provoking book. 


College Geography, by Earl C. Case, 
University of Cincinnati. Third Edi- 
tion, $5.00. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


The author is to be complimented on 
_writing about Geography in a most in- 
‘teresting manner and with particular 
reference to the new interests of the 
- United States in foreign countries and 
especially the Orient. The last war 
wrought great changes and this book 
takes them into account. A book worth 
having in one’s library. 
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The FIRST comprehensive 


ROCKET 
PROPULSION 
ELEMENTS 


By GEORGE P. SUTTON 


What it presents 

®@ some data on rockets which was 
until recently restricted from pub- 
lication because of government 
security regulations 


What it discusses 

@ many common liquid and solid 
fuels with their properties, phys- 
ical hazards, and methods for 
calculating their performance 


® basic principles and procedure 
for designing rocket motors and 
their feed systems 


@ light-weight turbines, high speed 
pumps and valves used in feeding 
propellants to the rocket motors 


® data on the potentialities and fu- 
ture development of rockets 


January 1949 


approx. 
300 pages 


probable 
price 
$4.50 


For sale by A.A.E. Book Dept. 
8 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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For fundamentals, it’s— 


Basic 
Electrical 
Engineering 


By George F. Corcoran 
University of Maryland 


Basic concepts are clearly and 
succinctly presented in this successor 
to Electrical Engineering Fundamen- 
tals, by Corcoran and Kurtz. Each 
electric or magnetic concept is pre- 
cisely defined as it is introduced in 
the text, thus saving the reader from 
searching for definitions in other parts 
of the book. 

The text matter is organized into 

-15 chapters and three appendixes. 
Important concepts are fully ex- 
plained. For example, there are sep- 
arate chapters on the versatility of 
electrical resistance and resistivity, 
Joule’s Law and heating effects, in- 
ductance, capacitance, boundary elec- 
tromotive forces, and non-linear cir- 
cuit elements. Magnetism is discussed 
in four chapters. 

Voltage, power, and current are 
introduced early in the book, followed 
by D-C theory, with D-C circuit anal- 
ysis by the Nodal method. The ration- 
alized MKS units are used through- 
out the work, because they permit the 
use of the ampere-turn as the primary 
unit of magnetomotive force. 


January, 1949 
449 pages 
294 illus. 

6 by 9% 
$4.50 


For sale by A. A. E. Book Dept. 
8 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Practical Television Servicing, by J. 
Richard Johnson and John H. Newitt. | 
$4.00. Murray Hill Books, Inc. 
Television servicemen will find this | 

book of real value. There are chapters 

on theory and practice which enable ser-_ 
vicemen to locate all television troubles | 
with a minimum of delay. There is an 
appendix containing often used data, | 
tables, etc. This book is a welcome | 
contribution to television literature. | 


Standard Handbook for Electrical Engi- | 
neers, Archer E. Knowlton, Editor-in- 
Chief. Eighth Edition. $12.00. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

This well known handbook has been | 
completely revised and brought up to 
date. The editors have taken great pains 
to incorporate everything of importance 
since electrical engineering has made 
great progress on account of the war. 
The handbook is a reference book par 
excellence and should be in the library o7 
every engineer and in all isdustrial 
libraries. When in need of information 
in the electrical field this handbook is 
the answer. 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. 
Thirty-first Edition. Charles D. Hodg-— 
man, M.S., Editor-in-Chief. Chemical 
Rubber Publishing Co. $6.00. 

The most important reference book in 
its field containing 2,737 pages of up-to- 
date material. The handbook is so well 
known that the mere fact the book is 
now in its 3lst edition demonstrates its 
usefulness beyond a doubt. Some 180 
pages of new material have been added. 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide 1949. Volume 27. American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers. $7.50, 

The bible for heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning engineers. The editors 
have done their usual excellent job in 
bringing the guide up to the minute. 
Many chapters of the technical data sec- 
tion have been revised and much new 
material has been added. Chapter 52 
titled Codes and Standards is noteworthy 
in that it gives the names of the spon- 
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sors for codes and standards. The 
Catalog Data Section is very compre- 
ensive. The Guide is a must for engi- 
Bone libraries. 


Uniform Building Code 1949 Edition 
~ cloth $3.75. Same in Short Form $1.50. 
eColling Publishing Company, Los An- 
" geles, California. 


_ This code is the result of a study by 
municipal officials in 500 cities of the 
United States and Canada and the ter- 
ritories of Alasksa and Hawaii. Five 
hundred cities are now operating under 
this uniform code or its short form, 
which speaks volumes. Cities not oper- 
ating under the uniform code should 
certainly get on the bandwagon since 
present day codes leave much to be de- 
sired many of them being responsible 
for the present housing shortage. 

Our National Debt, its history and its 
' meaning today. By The Committee on 
_ Public Debt Policy. $2.50. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

A must book for every citizen that has 
the welfare of his country at heart. We 
fave a national debt of over 250 billions 
and something should be done about it. 
Read and learn. A timely book on an 
important subject. 


’ 


Substructure Analysis and Design, by 
Paul Andersen, M.S., Ph.D. Member 

A.S.C.E.., Professor of Structural En- 
gineering, University of Minnesota. 
$4.50. Irwin-Faruham Publishing Com- 
pany (Ronald Press). 

Designing engineers will welcome this 
d00k, instructors will find the book most 
1elpful. The author presents the subject 
na clear and concise manner. Chapter 
» on sheet piling is exceptionally well 
Jone, chapter 10 on Floating caissons is 
1 a. 


Elementary Engineering Mechanics, by 

Charles O. Harris, D.Sc. Head, Wes 

partment of Engineering Mechanics 
University of Notre Dame. $5.00. 

—Irwin-Farnham Publishing Company. 
(Ronald Press.) 


A well organized textbook. Students 
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Sound BUSINESS 


Know-how for the 
Engineer 


Hes: a guide that helps you make 
sound business decisions in your engi- 

neering work .. . gives you a handy 
source of up-to-the-minute data on engineering 
economics, ethics, business law, patents, bids, and 
specifications, Its profit-promising information on 
business economy, cost determination, and engi- 
enrich your 


neering procedures will business 


know-how. 


Just Published! 


BUSINESS, LEGAL 
and ETHICAL 
PHASES 
of ENGINEERING 


By D. T. Canfield and 
J. H. Bowman 


351 pages, 29 tables, 14 figures, $4.50 
HIS manual answers your questions on 
subjects ranging from money, interest, 

and discount to insurance, industrial hazards, 

and employment compensation. 
how to evaluate profit-promising opportunities, 
how to steer clear of bad contract liabilities, how 
to handle insurance matters, how to establish an- 
nuity funds, etc. A practical refresher, it includes 
typical problems that reflect everyday situations 
in your field. If you want to brush up on busi- 
ness and legal practices, this is THE BOOK 


FOR YOU. 


It shows you: 


Order from 
A.A.E. Book Dept. 


IHinois 


8 So. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 3, 
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are introduced to the subject in a way 
which makes for sustained interest. The 
book is well illustrated and the printing 


leaves nothing to be desired. 


Introductory Problems in Engineering, 
by C. W. Crawford, M.S., Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering Agricul- 

of 

Texas. $1.75. Irwin-Farnham Publish- 


tural and Mechanical College 


ing Company. (Ronald Press.) 


A 122 page book which should enable 
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The book has been completely revis: 
and is designed to afford the gener 
reader an understanding of the Pat 
Laws. The author has brought t 
text up to date and the chapter on I 
fringements is alone worth the price 
the book. In view of the fact that theé 
is now much discussion about our pre 
ent patent laws Mr. Biesterfeld’s wo) 
should do much to help engineers a1 
others understand the workings of oj 
Patent Laws. | 


( 


freshman students to orient themselves 


in the profession they are about to enter. 
The book tells the student something 
about the responsibilities of the engi- 
neer and his approach to engineering. 
Elementary subjects are described 


readily understandable manner. 


Patent Law, by Chester H. Biesterfeld, 
B.Ch.E., M.P.L., Member of the New 
York and Delaware Bars and of the 

of Columbia. 

Second Edition. $4.00. John Wiley & 


Bar of the District 


Sons, Inc. 


Elementary Structural Problems in Ste 
and Timber, by C. R. Young, B.A.S3 
GE.- D.Enes DSc Alssand= C= 
Morrison, B.E., M.Sc. Third Edit 


in $4.50. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ) 


The authors, i.e, Dean Young 2 
Associate Professor Morrison of ¢ 
University of Toronto have written 
textbook which should appeal to st 
dents and engineers alike. A number 
well designed problems have been 
cluded together with their solution. 
very much worthwhile book. 


Price 


$25.00 


Delivered 
MINES REGISTER, formerly the Mines 
Handbook, is the recognized standard di- 
rectory of non-ferrous, metal mines and their 
operations. 
SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW! 
Number of copies printed to 
be limited to orders received 


Going to Press! 
Completely Revised 
1949 EDITION 


MINES REGISTER 


(Established in 1900 as the Copper Handbook) 


Authoritative! Accurate» 
CONTAINS: Geographic and alphabetical listings 
of nearly 5,000 active mines with reports of theis 
Operations; corporate names and locations of ap- 
proximately 22,000 mines throughout the Westerr 
Hemisphere; mining officials, purchasing agents. 
superintendents. Also includes production statistics 
—metals industry statistics—security prices—‘‘ Where 


to Buy’’ index, etc. 


For Nearly 50 Years 
THE ONLY REFERENCE WORK OF 
ITS KIND! 


Of inestimable value to Engineers — Mining Com 
panies — Bankers — Brokers — Insurance Companies — 
Chambers of Commerce — Business Bureaus — Re 
search Organizations — Libraries — Investors — Manu 
facturers of Mining Equipment — Distributors of Mine 
Supplies. 

Mines Register is published by Atlas Publishing Co. (Est 
1905). Publishers of Daily Metal Reporter; Standard Meta 
Directory; Metals and other authoritative publications. 


A.A.E. BOOK DEPT. 
8 So. Mich. Ave. Chicago 3, Ill 


Timely! 


1949 


March, 


The Way Ahead is an extremely attrac- 
tive magazine (Vol. I, No. 1 published 
in the autumn of 1947) dealing with 
the Netherlands En Route to Reeon- 
struction. Its publisher is the Society 
~“Stiching Bouw,” the Hague, Hol- 
land. The subscription rate is $1.00 a 
copy, $3.00 a year. It is written in 
English and directed particularly to 
American industry and to professional 
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American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Three new 
studies, in the Steel Products Manual 
series. Pig Iron and Ferroalloys, Sec- 
tion 1; Tie Plate Designs and Punch- 
ings, Section 3; Alloy Steel Plates, 
Section 7, Three new supplements to 
earlier studies, one each for Standard 
Carbon Steels, Flat Rolled Electrical 
Steel (Sec. 26), Hot Rolled Alloy 


— personnel. Steels (Sec. 10). 


2 Technologists’ Opportunity 


ce (Continued from page 8) 


delegate all their civic duties and all their authority to these star per- 
formers. Technologists should not expect society to accept the dicta of 
es eminent men simply because they are eminent. That they do is 

apparent in testimony given to a Congressional Committee by one of the 
presidents of the National Academy of Sciences. This very eminent man 
explained that the Academy never, as an organization, attempted to influ- 
ence public opinion; nor was it, he explained, authorized to initiate tech- 

nological projects. Its function is to advise Congress and executive agen- 
cies on scientific matters, privately, when it is requested to do so. He said 
that the Academy had voluntarily limited membership to 450 but that it 
had never, at any one time, numbered more than 350—so exacting are its 
standards. This, said the president of the Academy, restricted the agency 
to men of supreme distinction in their several fields, and he said with 
great satisfaction, that the Academy therefore enjoyed the greatest au- 
thority in the world—“the authority of distinction without power.” 
This extremely interesting statement was made at a time when the 
nation had just become involved in a world war and was facing dismaying 
shortages in all manner of essential materials and while government 
agencies were frantically seeking new sources of supply and improvising 
substitutes. The statement of the president of the Academy would seem 
to mean either that the members sanctioned the pre-war policies which 
had caused the shortages, or that for all their double-distilled distinction 
(without power). they had not exercised the special kind of authority 
/necessary to change those policies before a crisis arose. 

- The theory doesn’t stand up. Distinction and the ability back of it 
entitles technology’s eminent men to lead, but their authority depends 
‘upon the support of organized masses of technically trained men who can, 
: following these leaders, inform the public and bring pressure to bear 
) when it is needed to insure adoption of wise policies. Technology’s leaders 
}in the National Academy of Sciences are generals without an army. Ex- 
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actly the same situation exists in community affairs, unless masses 04 
technically trained men are organized in such an agency as our Council 
ready to serve in any emergency. They must be intelligently and un+ 
selfishly interested in public affairs. They must also, as we have saic 
before, have the confidence of the public. 

To gain that confidence the Council must formulate a program which 
will penis public understanding of the contribution made to social wel/ 
fare by technologists in their ae activities. It must make the publig 
aware also of the achievements of Chicago’s most brilliant technologists 
—but it must emphasize the social significance of those achievements: 
That sort of story seldom emanates ion technical society headquarters: 

Some years ago Los Angeles newspapers carried this headline: Engi 
neers Devise New Method ofTriangulation allowing finest shade of accurac: 
in calculations for new Metropolitan Aqueduct. That story should have beers 
captioned : Public Health and Property Values Benefitted by New Engineer: 
ing Technique. In the first place people are more inclined to read a story 
which reports benefits to their health or property; in the second place} 
having read it, they are more likely to feel a glow of gratitude for suc 
benefits than to be overcome with admiration for a new technique. Only 
in soap operas and movies is “triangulation” an attention-getting tevie 
Which of the following headlines would the medical profession prefer * 
“Surgeons Dissect 50 Cadavers to Perfect New Surgical Method Enabling 
Them To Perform Extremely Delicate Brain Operation With Finest Shad 
of Accuracy” or “New Hope for Thousands of Sufferers from Brain 
Diseases Results From Recently Perfected Surgical Technique”? Our 
Council must tell people, in language that they can understand, what tech- 
nologists are doing and what more they are capable of doing to insure 
adoption of sound technological policies and programs by private and 
public agencies. 

Though the Council technologists must insist that the scientific rule. 
“Get the Facts” and its corrolary “Be Governed by the Facts” (rather 
than by expediency or pressure) prevail in planning the technological 
activities of Metropolitan Chicago. The Council must induce citizens to 
demand that competent technologists be placed in charge of all great 
technological projects. Through the Council these men must have the 
organized support of all Chicago technologists. Thus, functioning in 
peace, technologists will hold themselves ready to give extraordinary 
service when a crisis arises as they were not ready to serve when World 
War II began and they stumbled through the rather awkward procedures 
which.at last brought the Chicago Technical Societies Council into exist: 
ence as a permanent agency for integration of their civic efforts. 


A.A.E.’s Scoreboard 
Difficulties encountered here, when technologists, without advance 
organization, tried to unify quickly for public service, are probably char- 
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cteristic of conditions in nearly all the large cities of the United States. 
Certainly that is the impression that american Association of Engineers 
got when it surveyed the individual and group Civic activities of tech- 
hologists throughout the nation.* The Association dispatched a ques- 
tionnaire to eoaribers of commerce in all types of cities in all sections of 
‘the United States asking these three questions: 


1. Is your community getting full value from its Engineer Citizens 
acting in groups? (With specific questions regarding civic activities of 
local engine ring clubs and societies.) 


2. Is your community getting full value from its Engineer Citizens 
individually? (Are enginers among the ten citizens considered outstand- 
‘ing in civic service?) 

f 3. Does your community, your county, your state, use its Engineers 
intelligently and fully? (ie., Are they represented on boards and com- 
‘missions that plan public works, improvements, etc.?) 


__ Fifty-seven percent of the agencies queried answered the questions 
more or less completely ; 187% replied in a letter commending engineers 
in general for effective civic services; 6% replied by letter commenting 
generally but unfavorably on the civic activities and attitude of engines. 
Although the comment applied directly to this one branch of technology 
it probably follows rather closely the prevailing estimate of civic service 
rendered by architects and chemists and other industrial scientists. 


No engineering club was reported to hold a membership in any cham- 
ber of commerce at that time. Only 20% of the clubs listed in replies 
were represented by individual members in chambers of commerce, and 
only 15% of the replies clearly affirmed that engineers, serving on cham- 
ber of commerce committees, helped to plan or initiate campaigns spon- 
sored by these organizations, while 18% replied to this question with a 
'flat negative. Thirteen percent of the replies said that engineering organ- 
izations themselves originated civic projects, and 21% said that engineer- 
ing clubs of their communities never took the initiative. Only 10% were 
positive that engineers greatly influenced the public’s opinion of tech- 
nological projects, and 22% said they were notably deficient in this 
quality. 
~~" With regard to the civic role played by individual engineers, 25% 
Rid that engineers were outstanding in civic affairs ; 5% accorded limited 
recognition ; 19% said flatly that engineers had not been particularly use- 
ful or active beyond the line of daty: 51% ducked this question. Some 
of the replies“ were extremely forthright, as for example: as 


—* “AS ‘a group, it is my considered judgment that engineers are “not 
good citizens. Of course, they usually pay their bills and - presume that 
most of them don't beat their wives, and some of them may even go to 


*Findings published in “PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER, December 1939. 
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Church on Sunday, but'so far as I am able to ascertain, about 90% o 
them put nothing into the community.” 

Counteracting this adverse judgment there was equally forthright 
praise. Far too many replies said that “engineers serve when asked.” 
Thirty-one percent said that they would list engineers among the tem 
most useful citizens of their communities. 

Virtually apologizing for engineers’ derelictions many replied that 
engineers had difficulty in interpreting their work in terms understand 
able by the laity. Two other popular notions with regard to engineering: 
traits and temperament are found in these quotations: 

“As a group they know litle about give and take; each man thinks 
there is one way to do it.” 

“Tt seems that the training and experience of engineers are such they 
have difficulty in making the necessary compromises which come from 
group action.” 

“Enginers as a class usually need a course in public speaking plus a: 
good innoculation of civic interest. There are outstanding ee and 
when engineers once get started they are good.” 

Generally speaking, the engineer as an individual is so occnbee 
with problems before him and is also too modest and retiring to tak 
much of an active part in civic affairs.” 

Community leaders are charitable when they attribute engineers’ 
apathy in civic affairs to a virtual monasticism. This indulgence is not 
conducive to full and efficient use of technical knowledge, skill and judg 
ment. Even though their inertia in civic affairs is condoned, technologists 
are penalized. If engineers, architects and chemists identified themselves 
as a social “bloc” by forming a single powerful organization, dedicated 
to civic service, they could insure full and beneficent use of technology in 
the interest of society. On a world scale, they could prevent perversion 
of science to destructive ends. Nuclear energy, for example, if construc- 
tively use, may be one of the forces that amazingly expedites the march 
of civilization—at least in a material way. If the scientists who have un- 
covered these secrets are impotent to control the use of nuclear energy, it 
may be the force destined to destroy civilization, both material and 
spiritual. Biologists, chemists and physicians, have thus far, in their 
study of germs, been governed by humanitarian purposes. Will they per- 
mit their achievements to be used for destructive ends? Or have they an 
organization strong enough to resist policies and procedures. which con- 
travene their professional vows? Technologists need world wide organ- 
ization in order to prevent destructive use of their inventions and discov- 
eries. That kind of organization must begin somewhere. “Chicago 
technologists can perform an invaluable service by demonstrating | in the 
Chicago Technical Societies Council that technologists can integrate to 
safeguard professional principles and to serve their COAMEIEY and Bes 
nation. 


